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THE COUNTRY CHILD AND THE SOCIAL WORKER 


E RISE to express our surprise and disappoint- 
ment that in nearly every local, state, or 


national meeting of social workers the whole 
discussion of social welfare problems and programs is 
usually confined to a consideration of those arising 
within the corporate limits of cities and villages—with 
an accent on the former. Rural people, rural prob- 
lems, rural children, are accorded scant attention, if 
any. Yet over twenty-three millions, or 54%, of the 
children of America live 
in the country. The 
biggest problems facing 
the social worker today 
are rural problems, and 
this not primarily be- 
cause of the numerical 
bigness of rural popula- 
tion. 

America is today in 
the throes of a silent 
but gigantic migratory 
revolution. Not only 
are the cities being re- 
cruited as by magic 
from the farms, but the 
farm population is itself 
in a state of flux. Own- 
ership by those who 
occupy and work the 
land is giving way to 
tenantry. The “hired 
man” who used to eat 
and sleep under the owner's roof, is being pushed aside 
by the family which comes in at seed time and har- 
vest to help out in the rush and then moves on to 
other harvests, or else to months of unemployment, 
awaiting another rush. 

Two widely diverse industrial phenomena appear. 
On one hand, complicated machinery moved by the 
giant tractor has released the slower and less efficient 
labor of the human “hand”; and on the other, there 
has been a rapid growth of intensive processes to be 
performed only by hand labor. Where formerly the 
farmer and his family cultivated their own garden, or 











beet field, or potato patch, broad acres respond to the 
regimented toil of gangs. The field boss walks among 
the crouching files of men, women and children who 
own no stake either in the land or in the harvest, 
whose homes are frequently temporary sheds, and 
whose permanence of residence is measured by the 
time it takes to get the crop to the warehouse, the 
cannery or the mill. 

We are not here deploring these changes. We are 
merely pointing to 
them. We are under- 
taking to say that new 
conditions impose new 
duties. We are ventur- 
ing to affirm that the 
tide has swept beyond 
the reach of the tradi- 
tional school house, the 
traditional church, the 
traditional health 
agency, and the tradi- 
tional social worker. 
The social machinery 
must be revitalized to 
meet the emergency 
that national growth 
and economic change 
have brought. In cer- 
tain cases it may have 
to be changed, but to 
what extent is not yet 
clear. First, the facts 
must be gathered and made known. The surveys in 
the study of human rural problems by the United States 
Department of Agriculture are stimulating. The work 
of the county agent, the rural nurse and the home 
demonstrator goes into the heart of the country. The 
Children’s Bureau in the Department of Labor has 
brought out startling reports of rural health and school 
conditions. The constructive programs of the Amer- 
ican Country Life Association courageously and sym- 
pathetically seek to interpret the life and ideals and 
needs of the rural population to the rest of the popula- 
tion. The American National Red Cross in many 
(Continued on page 2) 
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THE COUNTRY CHILD AND THE 
SOCIAL WORKER 
(Continued from page 1) 


localities has penetrated into remote regions hitherto 
untouched. The National Child Labor Committee has 
for five years devoted its major activities to a study 
and exposition of the plight of the rural child laborer. 
But all these efforts are fragmentary. There is thus 
far no such coordination of effort or community of 
program as has long since been developed and is from 
year to year being perfected in relation to urban 
problems. 

Thirty years ago Jacob Riis undertook to awaken 
comfortable, public-spirited city dwellers by showing 
them “How the Other Half Lives.” It was a signal 
public service. What we need today is another Jacob 
Riis to tell half of America—the city half—how the 
other—the country half—lives. We cannot believe 
that once the facts are known, serious minded young 
men and women longing to serve their fellows will shy 
away from the country because it hasn't any side- 
walks, street lights or movies. There is an annual 
migration of more than a million families with their 
three million children of school age—a moving not 
only from one state to an adjacent state, but for a 
thousand miles across the country, or even from south- 
ern Texas and Mexico to Colorado, Minnesota and 
Michigan and back again! Nothing on the Great 
White Way can approach this colossal drama—or it 
may be tragedy? The congestion in farm labor camps; 
the lack of privacy, comfort or sanitation; the long, 
hard hours of labor for tender hands and bent bodies; 
the lack of schooling or a fourth grade “education”; 
the niggardly salaries of rural teachers, fixed in some 
cases by absentee owners of the land; the pinching 
poverty of rural pastors; the surging army of homeless 
harvest hands eagerly sought today and tomorrow 


pushed on into idleness as “worthless bums"—surely 
here are problems to kindle young social workers and 
tasks worthy their life's devotion. 

A large percentage of social workers today are 
farmers’ boys and girls. They have left the farm for 
city or college. Let us hope that they have not for. 
gotten how farmer folk live. They and they alone 
can answer the proper protest of the farmer, “We 
don't want uplifters from the city coming out to tell 
us what to do. We want some one who knows rural 
life from the inside.” 

Will these young people grasp the opportunity in 
time to make its realization a glorious adventure? 
And will financial feundations and city community 
chests, devoting their funds now largely to the further 
perfection of the conditions of city life, make possible 
this adventure? Or shall we all wait as we are prone 
to do, until things get so bad that the function of the 
social worker will be merely that of an able deckhand 


in the wrecking crew? 
8 OweEN R. Lovejoy. 


CALIFORNIA AGREES WITH US 


REPORT of an extensive child labor study in 
A rural California, made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, closes with the words: “. . . The 
bureau's investigation of child labor on the land leads 
it to concur heartily with the conclusion reached by 
the National Child Labor Committee that, ‘. . . The 
eradication (of the evil effects) of child labor in agri- 
culture will not come (entirely) through prohibitive 
enactment, it must be incidental to an extension of 
the school term, a strict enforcement of adequate com- 
pulsory attendance laws, and such a reorganization of 
the rural school that the child will want to attend and 
the parent will realize the value of school work.’ "’ 





CHILD LABOR PROMINENT IN 
CANADIAN CONFERENCE 


Judge Helen MacGill of Vancouver, in her Child 
Labor Committeee Report to the Conference of the 
Canadian Child Welfare Council, recommended that 
the minimum age for employment in industrial under- 
takings be 15 years. She also recommended an 18-year 
limit for night work; 21 for dangerous occupations; 
an 8-hour day and 48-hour week for all under 18, a 
minimum wage, and physical fitness as a requisite for 
work certificates. 
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SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


forthcoming study of children who do farm 

work in Colorado made by the National Child 

Labor Committee and its associates in 1924-25, 

a brief account of which appears in the annual report 

of the General Secretary, is unusual in at least one 
respect. 

The study was made at the request of a number of 
influential citizens of the state, some of them holding 
positions of public trust. College presidents, college 
professors, school superintendents, public officials and 
private citizens cooperated with the National Child 
Labor Committee to get the study going and then to 
keep it going. 

Representatives of the beet sugar company and of 
the beet growers’ association were members of the 
group cooperating. They knew that much of the study 
would center about beets, but that had no weight with 


them. They were not at all averse to having the facts 
dug out. They agreed as did all others that it should 
be a Fact Finding Inquiry and the reports will show 
that this is what it was. 

Before publication the reports will be read critically 
by all those who cooperated in carrying on the study 
or in causing it to be carried on. By this means it is 
hoped that any mistakes that may have crept in will 
be corrected. No recommendations should be ex- 
pected. This was to be a statement of the problem, 
if upon examination of the facts any problem should 
appear. There is no attempt to prescribe remedies. 
In this matter as in most others, the state having learned 
its condition, must to a very large degree prescribe for 
itself. In a democracy that seems to be the only way. 


WiLey H. Swiet, Director of Legislation. 
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7 WONDER where the money goes?” We have 
often wished that with the various health and 
recreation agencies we could say to our contrib- 

utors at the end of the year, “So many children went 
to fresh air homes, so many coats were distributed.” 
Our statement is more difficult to compile. It is also 
less definite and specific. Furthermore the problems 
we are tackling are remote from the experience of most 
of our contributors. We know what it is like to be 
hungry or without a coat. In a general way, we know 
what it is like to work; but we simply cannot even 
vicariously experience the sensations of a young child 
engaging in repetitive manual labor from daylight to 
dark. 

What have we done during the last year to secure 
laws on the statute books to protect working children? 
And having done this, just how many children are 
protected and what protection is afforded them? A 
detailed account of ourselves for 1925 will be found in 
the annual report of the General Secretary which forms 
the supplement to this issue. The activities this year 
have been much the same as in other years—we have 
been attempting to tell people accurately what the 
facts are; we have sent workers into the various states 
to help with legislative campaigns, distributed liter- 
ature, aided in drafting laws. The nature of our 
work does not permit, however, the tracing of exact 
connections between effort and results. Often our 
greatest efforts have been balked by circumstances, 
while it is some lesser efforts that have sent the ball 
rolling ahead. Again a great deal of our work bears 
no immediate fruit. We look to the future. We are, 
to a large extent, an educational organization working 
year by year to build up a public opinion which grad- 
ually crystallizes into legislation. 

Leaving this out of account and tackling purely the 
problem of how far forward the ball has moved—how 
many children have received protection, what do we 
find possible by way of accurate statements? Abso- 
lute statistical accuracy is out of the question. We 
can, however, by considering all the laws passed by 
the various states in 1925, and adding up as far as 
possible the children who would come under the pro- 
tection of these laws, make an understatement, an 
understatement which has a distinct value for those 
interested in our work. 

The new law of Georgia has attracted more atten- 
tion perhaps than those of the other states, because 
Georgia is among the most backward in the whole 
country as to child labor laws. This state has passed 
a law forbidding children under 16 to work all night. 
She also, for the first time, made a requirement for 
children to pass a physical examination showing their 
fitness for the particular employment they propose to 
enter, and also to offer reliable proof that they are of 
proper age to go to work. We find approximately 
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2,000 children in Georgia engaged in the Occupations 
covered by this law. At least 4,000 more children 
will come under the protection of a new law as to 
dangerous employment. 

In New York, children are given an extra four hours 
of freedom a week; a half day on Saturday or its 
equivalent. At least twenty-eight thousand vill 
receive the protection of this law. 

In Tennessee, about 1,000 more children will come 
under the requirement for physical examinations simi- 
lar to that passed in Georgia. 

The new law of Wisconsin is the entering wedge into 
the enormous problem of rural child labor—hitherto 
practically untouched. It confers upon the State 
Labor Commission the power to regulate the labor of 
children in certain agricultural occupations, notably 
cherry orchards and beet fields. In this state there 
are 17,000 children engaged in agricultural occupations 
who are not working on the home farm. A large per- 
cent of these will be unquestionably given decent work- 
ing conditions by the law. 

The children in the remaining states that have passed 
legislation in 1925—Connecticut, New Mexico, Texas 
and Wyoming—amount to approximately 4,000 more. 

So much for the understatement of children who could 
not be counted. What, however, of the ones whom 
we simply could not include? Far-reaching regulations 
have been passed by the Industrial Commission of 
Pennsylvania in regard to tenement home work, but 
the census does not include tenement home work 
among the occupations listed. 

Michigan's migratory children are now for the first 
time given a chance to receive an education in the 
state. Provision has been made for sending their 
records after them as they move from school to school. 
How many children are migrating in Michigan? No- 
body knows and the machinery is not ready by which 
anyone can find out. 

Adding up all of these children, we have no less than 
40,000 who were this year afforded some important 
protection. 

There is a comforting element in child labor reform. 
We do not have to repeat ourselves. Fortunately the 
history of child labor legislation does not record many 
backward steps. The milk supply and the coats 
which are distributed eventually give out, but the 
child labor laws of this country have as a rule stood. 
Thus, it is not only the 40,000 children of this year 
whom we may consider, but children of all the future 
years, unless the standards are lowered. So long as 
this Committee and other organizations working for 
children continue their efforts, we doubt if they will 
be lowered. Thus, 40,000 protected by a set of laws 
in one year would on the same basis of computation 
mean 200,000 for a decade, more than half a million 
for the next generation and so on indefinitely; un- 
(Continued on page 6) 
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“This FREEDOM” 


HY are the southern states the black sheep 
W: the country as to child labor reform? In 
view of the large amount of discussion which 
has appeared concering this question, the charge and 
counter-charge, the direct accusation and indirect in- 
nuendo, we are glad to offer, for such light as they may 
shed upon the question, certain statements which have 
recently appeared in “Barron's,” a National Financial 
Weekly. These remarks are made not by us—not 
indeed by any so-called “uplift” or reform organiza- 
tion. They were made by Mr. Richard Woods Ed- 
munds who was sent to the South by “Barron's” to find 
out “Why Cotton Mills Have Been Moving South?” 
They speak for themselves far more effectively than 
we can speak for them. The bold faced type is ours. 
"|, there are weighty reasons from the mill's 
point of view why individual home ownership is not 
desirable. To start with, most southern mills were 
built, or are being built, in small towns or in the 
country where adequate housing facilities do not 
exist until the mill provides them. Whatever de- 
velopments may take place thereafter, it is still true 
that as long as the mill owns its houses and rents 
them cheaply it has absolute control over the class 
of people who may live in the village.” 


“A year or two ago, when the question was raised 
as to whether to add eighth and ninth grades to 
their schools, some of the directors objected on the 
ground that they would lose too many of their 
young people.” 

* * * * a * 

“None of the college graduates ever returns to the 
mill. Most of his (the town school superintendent's) 
high school graduates—there were twelve in 1925— 
find work outside the mill, and some of them leave 
the village. Those that remain in the village go into 
the office or into a store.” 

* * * * * * * 

“Ambition is rare, and the will to rise is rare. 
But where it exists, the natural thought seems to be 
to rise by individual effort rather than by organiza- 
tion and class effort. And to the everlasting credit 
of the mills be it said that most of them are doing 
all in their power to cultivate this feeling.” 

* * * * * * * 

“It is an open question among southern mill men 
whether their educational efforts are sending out of 
the mills more boys and girls than they can afford 
to lose. Without exception the men I talked with 
expressed themselves as unalterably opposed to 


bringing into the 





Star Dust? 


South any of the 
foreign labor that 
has so vexed the 
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Will the next Baby 
Movie Starbe your Child? 


(From an advertisement in the 
New York American, October, 1925) 


mills of New Eng- 
land. On the other 
hand, if it is shown 
that educational 
efforts are actually 
cutting the mills 
off from a future 
supply of their 
highly satisfactory 
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STAR DUST 


Bespeak a life worn lightly as a rose 
Is carried in a gypsy dancer’s hair. 


I marvel at this tranquil undismay ; 
This certitude that naught of care nor sorrow 
May touch you, since the sweetness of today 
Is but a fleeting likeness of tomorrow. 


And since the rusted shuttles of your brain 
Have woven in your mind no useful plan 

While deep in quilted luxury you’ve lain, 
’Tis time your mission in the world began. 


Shed, then, this lethargy—you’ve heard it told 
That movie kiddies earn important wages, 

And though, my Sweet, you’re only one week old 
Your smartness spans the difference in your ages. 


(Conning Tower, New York World, October 8, 1925) 


native help there 
will be curtailment 
of educational ef- 


(To Dene) ‘ 
I envy you this languorous repose, fort in some quar- 
This silken couch and gently perfumed air ters. It is useless 


to talk about the 
duty to, and the 
rights of, the help- 
less mill people; 
southern mill men 
are like other busi- 
ness men, and the 
majority of them 
will not deliberate- 
ly pursue a course 
they believe to be 
too harmful to their 
personal interests.” 


N. D. Plume 
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NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES 


MOST illuminating study of child labor and 
education has recently appeared in revised 
form—‘‘American Apprenticeship and Indus- 

trial Education,” by Dr. Paul H. Douglas. Dr. 
Douglas approaches the child labor problem from a 
new angle—he studies it in the light of the past. Like 
Carlyle he shows us how, in regard to child labor, we 
still keep wearing our old clothes—clothes which have 
become out of date, worn and useless. The larger 
section of the study consists of a detailed comparison 
between our modern industrial training and the old 
American system of apprenticeship. He shows in a 
most convincing manner that what we are doing today 
in our industrial education is attempting to duplicate 
the old apprenticeship system, when with our highly 
specialized occupations such an idea is impossible. He 
points out that on the one hand we do not need such 
long trade training as we are giving, and on the other, 
there is a crying need for things which the old system with 
all its faults did supply—namely, an all-round education. 

The study is not entirely theoretical. Dr. Douglas 
has made a searching and careful examination of our 
modern system of industrial education. He has ana- 
lyzed and appraised the various forms. On the whole 
he finds the situation highly unsatisfactory. In con- 
tinuation schools he finds the most satisfactory solu- 
tion; but the industrial training in this country is not 
meeting the needs. Dr. Douglas finds the results of 
this inadequate system of training cropping out in 
child workers. Large numbers of children leave school 
before they should, and enter “blind alley"’ jobs. There 
is a high proportion of turn-over, a large amount of 
aimless wandering from job to job, long periods between 
jobs and no careful planning. 

It is unfortunate that space forbids entering into 
his admirable recommendations. One that is related 
directly to child labor is the wholesale prohibition of 
children in certain “blind alley” jobs, such as messen- 
ger service, newsboys, bootblacks, etc. The results of 
such prohibition would be far-reaching. For ourselves, 
we have never been able to go beyond attempting to 
get decent standards of regulation in these occupations, 
and we fear that the chance of securing anything in 
the immediate future is extremely remote. This sug- 
gestion of Dr. Douglas is nevertheless interesting and 
suggestive. The most significant, both because of its 
particular interest for us and because it is the most 
basic, is related to school attendance. He feels with 
the National Child Labor Committee and other organi- 
zations interested in child welfare, that the age of 
compulsory school attendance should be sixteen years. 
“The only way to protect the manhood of our youth 
from being degraded from the work they are now 
engaged in is to prohibit them from working.” 


(American Apprenticeship and Industrial Education. By 
Paul H. Douglas. New York: Longmans, Green & Com- 


pany. 348 pages. $3.25.) 
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KEEP IT UP, GEORGIA 


¥ EORGIA, the first of the states to reject the 
proposed 20th amendment to the Constity. 


tion, has just passed a new child labor lay 
effective January 1, 1926, which prohibits employment 
under the age of 14 years in manufacturing industry, 
forbids employment of children from 14 to 16 years 
between the hours of 7:00 P.M. and 6:00 AM., pro. 
hibits employment of children under 16 years in hay. 
ardous occupations, requires certificates showing the 
age of 14 has been attained, that ability to read and 
write the English language has been acquired, and that 
the physical condition for employment is satisfactory, 
“The Georgia law was adopted in great part through 
the efforts of the cotton manufacturers of the state. . ..” 
—(Manufacturers News, Chicago, Illinois, October 3, 1925.) 


THE AMERICAN CHILD congratulates not only the 
state of Georgia, but the Georgia Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association upon the very substantial progress 
made. No step could have been taken without the 
support or at least approval of the Association. 

Now that so good a start has been made the state 
of Georgia, and especially the Georgia Cotton Manv- 
facturers Association should give consideration to the 
matter of requiring that a child have more education 
than the mere “‘ability to read and write English sen- 
tences’ if he is to be allowed to quit school at the age 
of 14 under a permit to go to work, and also to the 
matter of limiting further the hours of labor for child- 
ren under sixteen years of age. 


CHILD LABOR INCREASING IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


. . The greatest number of employment certifi- 
cates issued to school children over 14 years of age in 
Septembers of the past ten years have been granted 
during the last month,” according to Mr. Henry 2 
Gideon, Director of the Junior Employment Service of 
the Board of Education of Philadelphia.— (Philadelphia 
Inquirer, October 9, 1925.) 


WANTED—A MEASURING ROD. 
(Continued from page 4) 


counted thousands of children who will not again be 
liable to long hours in field or factory to work for 
which they are not physically fitted, to industrial acci- 
dents, to months of absence from school. However, 
it is not in figures that we can measure this sort of 
work, it is rather in a more intangible thing, citizenship. 
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EDUCATION WEEK 


“ NOW YOUR SCHOOL DAY,” the slogan of 
K the fourth day of Education Week this year, 
November 16th to 22nd, is particularly inter- 

esting to us. 

We wonder if there is any more valuable piece of 
work going on in this country, than that undertaken 
by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
bringing together as it does the parents and the schools. 
Certainly unless they can be successfully brought to- 
gether, education will never be what it should be. In 
spite of the beginning made by the Association, it is 
startling to realize how few parents know their child- 
ren's schools. It seems incredible that by far the largest 
proportion of them have scarcely a speaking acquaint- 
ance with the place in which their children are sup- 
posed to be receiving at least one-half of their learning 
how to meet life. The discrepancy between this ap- 
parent lack of interest of parents toward their children’s 
schools, and the care they give during the years before 
school, the intense interest in every phase of the 
child's environment, from the weight of his clothing, 
and the temperature of the nursery to the character of 
the nurse, is something for which we cannot account. 
It almost seems as if children do not matter so much 
when they get older. 

Perhaps it is the fault of the schools. We recall 
one woman who was discussing, not so long ago, the 
problem of the relation of her young daughter to the 
teacher. She said, “I wish I could talk with her his- 
tory teacher.” We suggested that she do this, but 
she said, “I feel so peculiar about it. What excuse 
could I give for wanting to talk to him?” We sug- 
gested to her that she might need no excuse, but might 
simply go in and talk with him assuming that she had 
a right to do so. She welcomed this idea, and we 
understood that later she actually “‘got up her nerve” 
without an excuse. If this incident were connected 
with a woman of little intelligence and education it 
would have no significance. But it was a college grad- 
uate who had done considerable studying after her 
marriage. 

Perhaps the thing which brought the significance of 
this problem home to us was an experience in connec- 
tion with a health and education survey carried on in a 
small town by volunteers. Seldom has anything been 
move really inspiring than to watch the effect which 
visiting the schools had upon the women of the com- 
munity. It was the educational part of the survey 
which made the real impression. It actually seemed 
as if a new world was opening before these women as 
they went to their children’s schools, studying the 
Sanitary conditions, the water supply, the lighting, 
attended the class and went before the town fathers 
and demanded improvements. It was through their 
children's relation to the schools that interest was 
aroused in the larger civic problems of the community. 


Perhaps after all this small part of the educational 
problem is one of the keystones of the entire arch. 
How long would a good many of our educational con- 
ditions continue, if the intelligent women of the country 
really understood them? 


A STUDY IN RELATIVE VALUES 





American Educational Digest, October, 1925 


THIS IS WHAT WE’RE 
WORKING FOR 


T TAKES a really big man to acknowledge that 
I after giving the work of the National Child Labor 
Committee serious study he has reversed his 
former antagonistic position. This is the simple state- 
ment. Mr. X, head of one of the largest department 
stores in America was, up to a few months ago, strenu- 
ously opposed to our whole program. Without any 
urging on our part he has just come to us to acknowl- 
edge his error and says that his change in viewpoint 
is due entirely to a careful study and dispassionate 
analysis of the conditions governing children in indus- 
try in a number of our backward states. 


CONCERNING BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


O OUR many inquirers after reading lists on 

child labor, the following are offered. They 

represent the most complete bibliographies which 
are available on the subject: 


List of References on Child Labor, 1916. Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


List of References on Child Labor in the United States and 
Great Britain, 1917-1923, supplementary to the Children’s 
Bureau list of references. Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


List of references on Federal Control of Child Labor, compiled 
by Laura A. Thompson, Librarian, United States Department 
of Labor. Monthly Labor Review January, 1925, issue. 
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i. RE farm families willing to give information? 
A How do you get it?” Our friends who ask 
these questions are not thinking of technique, 
although they know that is highly important. They 
are thinking of human contacts, approaches, by what- 
ever name known. One human being is talking, inti- 
mately with other human beings, seeking to learn how 
they live, what they think, how they work and with 
what results. The purpose? Ultimately, equality of 
opportunity for all children in America irrespective of 
the racial group to which they belong, or whether they 
live in the city or the open country. 

The answer is, “Farm families willingly, often cor- 
dially, give information.’ In my own experience about 
one in three hundred refuses, and another in twice that 
number is abusive. 

An agent goes to the home of each family in the 
neighborhood whose children make “regular hands” in 
the fields. He seeks out the “head” of the household, 
introduces himself, explains what it is he wants to 
know and why, then asks if the family is willing to 
give such information about its own children. The 
usual reply is, ‘Sure I'll tell you anything you want.” 
One dissenter said, “No, I don't care to give any in- 
formation that anybody can use to keep children from 
working. My wife can if she wants to.’ Thereupon 
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V. EVERIT MACY, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I want to help the Naticnal Child Labor Committee 
carry on throughout the States its work to protect the 
children of America in city and country alike. 
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my { membership. 
special contribution. 


Address... 






(The National Child Labor Committee welcomes mem- 
berships and contributions of any sum from two dollars 
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the agent replied, “No, if you feel that way about it 
and if, after what I have said, you cannot give the 
information willingly, we don’t want it.” 

When the introduction takes place at the house there 
is usually the invitation, “Come in, have a chair.” 
Sometimes when the family is at the table the agent 
is invited to eat with them. In any event the inquiry 








proceeds much as any friendly conversation. Often all 
members of the family group gather about and join 
in. If it takes place in the field where the family is 
at work the agent may say, “Don't let me interfere 
with your work, I'll follow right along and we can talk 
as we go.’ Sometimes that is done. Again, the 
father replies, ‘Oh, we're glad enough to rest a while,” 
and the group seats itself on the ground while the 
talking-together goes on. 

‘What for you write it down?” asks the immigrant 
father. 

“IT visit many families in one day, so I cannot pos- 
sibly remember all you tell me, and it is very important 
to have it just like you say, so I can tell it to my 
Boss.” 

After 30 or 45 minutes, perhaps an hour, amid good- 
byes and “good luck,” the agent is off to the next 
neighbor, usually sorry to break off a very personal 
friendly relation with a family group, living, loving, 
hating, hoping, sometimes against great difficulties. 


SaRA A. Brown, Field Agent. 
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Annual Report of the 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


By OwEN R. Lovejoy, General Secretary 


The following is a summary of the report of changes in child labor laws, and of the activities 
of the National Child Labor Committee for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1925. 


I. LEGISLATION 

The year’s advance in regulation and control of child 
labor has been gratifying beyond the hopes of its 
friends. In the early stages of the discussion of the 
20th amendment it was believed that whatever the 
fate of the issue itself, the widespread discussion would 
result in a healthy awakening against the evils of child 
labor. It was believed that this awakening would 
stimulate citizens of every locality to seek legislation 
ridding their own state of the abuse. Later it appeared 
that the denunciation of the 20th amendment had 
aroused such animosity and had become so clouded by 
irrelevant misrepresentation that the children them- 
selves seemed likely to be forgotten. Massachusetts, 
which took the initial action by its adverse popular 
vote on the amendment, made no significant advance 
in her own legal standards while other legislatures that 
early voted against ratification seemed thereupon dis- 
posed to turn away from any further consideration of 
child labor. 

It is therefore encouraging to note the legislative 
advances summarized in the October issue of THE 
AMERICAN CHILD, and to that summary should be 
added: 

Certain features of the Ohio Child Labor law have 
been found to work with difficulty and on the initiative 
of the friends of the Ohio law practical revisions were 
passed including special provision for mentally defec- 
tive children, revising regulations on farm labor and 
permitting children under 16 who have finished first 
year high school to work under the same restrictions 
as apply to those over 16. 

Readers may secure detailed information on this 
legislation by addressing the Secretary of State, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and asking for copy of the Farnsworth 
Child Labor Bill. 

In ten states important bills which would have fur- 
ther protected the working children were lost, among 
these a bill in New Hampshire to reduce the working 
hours to 9 a day and 48 a week, and one in North 
Carolina to reduce to 8 a day and 48 a week. In 
Massachusetts a number of bills were introduced with 
the intent of weakening the present law but fortunately 
these did not pass. 


II. CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
As already indicated, the proposed 20th amendment 
giving Congress power to cooperate with the states in 
the control of child labor met a tidal wave of opposi- 
tion. The record by legislatures is as follows: 








se criceisnsecclbcincctivtin 4 
Rejected... 22 
Not in session............... 5 
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In 12 other states action was taken by one house 
only. It is our understanding that the question is 
not closed, that legislatures which have voted ad- 
versely may later reverse and ratify. However, legal 
opinion seems divided as to the interpretation by the 
courts of the meaning of a “reasonable” time within 
which such action must be taken by states in order to 
be valid. 

In any event the ratification of the amendment is 
unlikely in the immediate future. Meantime this 
Committee could not permit its steady efforts to 
ameliorate the hardships of working children to ke 
frustrated by delay. The secretary therefore prepared 
and published in THE AMERICAN CHILD for June a 
statement he believed in general to express the pre- 
vailing view of the Board. This statement said: 

The business of the National Child Labor Com- 

mittee is to fight for the protection of children 
from exploitation by whatever methods the situa- 
tion demands. It exists to combat the evils of 
child labor; but it is concerned with the cure of 
the evil rather than with any specific remedy. 
Our program for the present, in the light of recent 
events, is based upon past history and experience. 

(1) To continue, in conjunction with other 
agencies or independently, investigation of 
the extent and conditions of child labor. 

(2) To publish the information and attempt to 
show what child labor means to children 
and to society. 

(3) To cooperate with the different states in 
efforts to bring their laws and methods of 
administration up to a high uniform stand- 
ard, 
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We shall, of course, continue to cooperate with 
the Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor and other federal agencies, and 
with unofficial national organizations that are 
carrying on national programs for the welfare of 
children. 

Apparently at present the American people do 
not want the federal government to regulate child 
labor. Therefore there will be no authority for 
effective federal regulation in the very near future, 
probably not for four or six years at least. Until 
that time the states, and they alone, continue to 
possess the necessary power. And by that time 
the present army of child workers will be beyond 
the reach of child labor laws. 

Now is the opportunity to test the sufficiency 
of state legislation and state administration. The 
recent discussion in the various state legislatures 
and throughout the country has been invaluable 
in bringing the evils of child labor to the attention 
of the public. It ought to stimulate increased 
and more effective state regulation. It ought to 
lead to constructive remedies. It ought to mean 
that the refusal of state legislatures to confer this 
power on the federal government is also their 
pledge to end the evil without delay.” 


III. INVESTIGATION 


The principal investigation work of the year has been 
in the agricultural fields of Colorado. The work was 
carried on by an agreement entered into with repre- 
sentatives of Colorado Agricultural College, University 
of Colorado, Rocky Mountain Beet Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Great Western Sugar Company, local educators 
and others. At a conference held at Colorado Agri- 
cultural College this Committee was asked to conduct 
a fact-finding investigation of work done by children in 
rural Colorado including a study of living conditions 
and schooling. The work was directed by Mr. Swift 
and the field studies carried on in four parts under the 
immediate direction of Mr. Gibbons and Miss Brown of 
our staff, Professor B. F. Coen of the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College and Professors Bertram H. Mautner 
and W. L. Abbott of Colorado College. Miss Armen- 
trout and Miss Sargent of the Committee field staff 
assisted in the investigation while the other agents 
were Colorado people working under the direction of 
these leaders. 


The study covered the period from June 1, 1924, to 
June 15, 1925, and the reports with appropriate tables 
would constitute a volume of not less than five hundred 
pages. These studies bring out the following facts: 

1. The number of child workers in each district by 
ages. 

2. The land tenure of their parents, i.e., whether 
the parents are owners, renters, contractors or 
wage earners. 

3. The nationality of the parents, whether the 
parents are citizens or non-citizens. 


4. The number of days worked by each group. 
. The average number of hours per day. 


. The average acreage cultivated by a child Vary- 
ing with age as well as through tenure. 

7. The school attainment of each child by nation. 
ality as well as by tenure. 

8. The state of the home in which the child lives 
as to water supply, conveniences, number of 
rooms, sleeping quarters, screening, food and 
opportunities for social and recreational life, 

9. The position occupied by migrant children jn 
the social life of the community in which they 
reside either temporarily or permanently. 

The outstanding significance of the whole study is 
the light it throws on the lives of migrant families, the 
whole present trend of the transient working popula- 
tion and the condition of children of foreign-born 
parentage living in rural communities. 

Broad generalities should not be made regarding 
this report until all the facts are assembled and properly 
proportioned, but the following deductions may safely 
be drawn as they are amply supported by the details 
unearthed in this extensive study: 

1. That contract children generally speaking do 
more work than either owner or renter children, 
and that practically all of the work done by 
contract children is in beets. 


2. That comparatively speaking more children are 
used in beets than any other crop. 

3. That the contract children are largely of Rus- 
sian-German or Mexican parentage. 

4. That contract children’ miss more time from 
school than other children, and are more re- 
tarded in their school grades. 

5. That a part of this loss of time is caused by 
moving or migrating. 

6. That the living quarters of some of the contract 
children are inadequate in many respects. 

7. That contract children, particularly Mexican 
contract children, as well as their families are 
to a large extent strangers in a strange land and 
held as inferiors rather than equals. 

The Committee wishes to express its deep apprecia- 
tion of the spirit of cooperation exhibited by the peo- 
ple of Colorado in the entire course of this inquiry. 
It was evident from the first that the representatives 
of sugar manufacturers and beet growers'associations 
were quite as eager as the civic and educational forces 
of Colorado and the representatives of the National 
Child Labor Committee to discover exact facts with a 
view to the correction of any unfavorable conditions 
by legislative or other measures. We believe when the 
report in full is issued the citizens of Colorado will be 
fortified by abundant and exact information to work 
out plans for the protection and education of rural 
children regardless of nationality or permanent resi- 
dence, which may serve as a guide to other sections of 
the country also facing this steadily growing problem. 
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IV. PUBLICITY 


The pressure on our Publicity and Research Depart- 
ments has been unusually heavy. In the height of 
the amendment campaign, our clippings, all of which 
must be sorted and classified, ran about 5,000 per 
week, while requests for press releases and special 
magazine articles were multiplied. 

The record shows 61 special magazine articles, press 
releases and publications issued during the year, in- 
cluding a 124-page report on “Child Labor Among the 
Cotton Growers of Texas,’ and a 106-page report on 
“Children Working in the Sugar Beet Fields of the 
North Platte Valley of Nebraska.” THE AMERICAN 
CHILD was issued monthly, copies going to our mem- 
bers and the press. The average monthly issue was 
about 14,000. The total number of pages of pub- 
licity issued during the year was 6,245,300. 

A special press service was rendered to a list of 
1,300 daily papers, while educational, health and trade 
journals were supplied with news and discussions of 
the current issues. 


V. RESEARCH 


The Research Department reports 1,004 letters; 381 
telephone calls, and 1,020 personal calls seeking in- 
formation or answering requests; 34,271 clippings read 
and classified; 135 news summaries; 155 memoranda 
of research information for other departments and 
outside calls, and 10,000 cards cataloguing incoming 
library material. 

The above items inadequately summarize the amount 
and quality of work handled by these departments. 


VI. CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


In extending the work of the Committee, the mem- 
bers of the staff have traveled 107,922 miles, attended 
34 national conferences and delivered 306 addresses. 

An account of our own Conference in Denver, held 
in June during the meeting of the National Conference 
of Social Work was given in the July issue of THE 
AMERICAN CHILD. 


VII. MEMBERSHIP 


A highly controversial issue sponsored by a private 
Organization always occasions a heavy strain upon the 
organization itself. The past year has been no excep- 
tion. The belief of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee that the Government of the United States is 
worthy to be entrusted with power to cooperate with 
the several states in the protection of children and 
that it ought to be so empowered, was naturally fol- 
lowed by efforts on the part of the Committee to 
Secure a grant of this power. The issue immediately 
became so prominent in the public mind that multi- 
tudes of people believed that the Committee had come 
into existence for the purpose of promoting this amend- 
ment. The long years of service in attempting to 


improve state standards were unknown or forgotten. 
Many members of the Committee did not indorse its 
above policy and withdrew support. Despite this the 
records show for the year a net loss of only 905 in 
members and $9,164.39 in membership receipts. Eight 
thousand eight hundred and ten of our former members 
renewed, many increasing their contributions to enable 
the Committee to carry this extra load, while 1,440 
new members were enrolled. 

A summary of the membership status as compared 
with that of October 1, 1924, is as follows: 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIPS 


Twentieth Year 


94 $16,765.89 
2,350.00 8 969.25 


Twenty-first Year 


Renewing Donors 74 $11,801.15 
New Donors 13 





Renewing Sustaining Mem- 
bers 518 $14,763.96 552 $15,482.35 
New Sustaining Members... 59 ~—-:1,850.00 78 2,308.00 


577 $16,613.96 630 $17,790.35 





Renewing Subscribing Mem- 
bers 1,420 $15,759.33 1,518 $15,822.30 
New Subscribing Members... 126 1,283.18 326 3,404.55 


1,546 $17,042.51 1,844 $19,226.85 





Renewing Contributing 
Members 2,817 $14,199.63 2,795 $13,926.02 


New Contributing Members 257 1,288.50 688 3,476.41 


3,074 $15,488.13 3,483 $17,402.43 





Renewing Associate Mem- 





bers.. 3,468 $7,240.32 3,138 $6,584.07 
New Associate Members....... 819 1,685.80 1,369 2,825.01 
4,287 $8,926.12 4,507 $9,409.08 

Renewing Contributors........ 215 = $216.10 =179 = $179.35 
New Contributors................. 114 114.00 138 139.55 
329 «$330.10 317 $318.90 

Renewing Libraries.__......... 298 $509.04 250 $405.66 
New Libraries........................ 52 98.50 Ze 35.00 
350 $607.54 272 $440.66 

Grand Total...22...... 10,250 $73,159.51 11,155 $82,323.41 


The treasurers report as audited by Haskins and 
Sells, Certified Public Accountants, is attached hereto 
and forms a part of this report. 
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VIII. TREASURER’S REPORT 


The Treasurer's report for the 21st fiscal year ending September 30, 1925, 
as approved by the auditors, Haskins and Sells, is as follows: 

































































. DEBITS 
Cash on Deposit, October 1, 1924 $9,553.98 
RECEIPTS: 
SL TT $73,033.13 
Gifts from John D. Rockefeller, Jr... 11,250.00 
Gift from American Fund for Public Service.... 2,500.00 
Gift from V. Everit Macy..... 2,500.00 
Gift from The New York Foundation................ 625.00 
Miscellaneous gifts 5,628.30 
Community funds: 
Cleveland oes 1,500.00 
Detroit.. : 6,000.00 
Denver..............- 425.00 
Legacy, Hannah S. Heyman, Estate.................. 10,000.00 
Sale of publications...........0.......0..0......- 1,018.64 
Sale of photos and slides... 11.50 
Income from investments.................----.----0-----0----- 3,120.00 
Interest on bank balances...............22....2---0e----00----- 79.48 
Return of cash advanced to W. E. Skinner for 
expenses.. 9.37 
Total 117,700.42 
Total debits................... ; $127,254.40 
CREDITS 
EXPENSES: 
Salaries: 
ee $10,000.00 
Clerical (not charged to other expense ac- 
ELLE AE Ee TOT 18,953.91 
SELL MAL RTT 18,283.54 
Drafting and supporting legislation.................... 18,542.07 
Publicity ; ae aheseeeauihisaauioniaiiisalbd 21,163.49 
Ee 3,845.56 
ee 2,437.91 
EEO a ee rene ae er 3,500.00 
iol ial iach tna hme titicaadobiniik 1,738.03 
Stationery and office supplies... 2,061.85 
Telephone and telegraph...........2...2.-.--2---0.---00-0+- 1,095.65 
Purchase of literature relating to child labor.... 305.38 
Deamibership campaign... 18,205.07 
SAE eT 951.26 
Total $121,083.72 $127,254.40 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLE AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
YEAR. REAR eee arene ee er See 1,154.17 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES (PURCHASES)............-..--- 119.25 
a i ah al id a, 122,357.14 
CASH ON DEPOSIT, SEPTEMBER 30, 1925 2020200..2.ceceeceeceeeeeeeeeeeeee $4,897.26 


The foregoing report of the secretary is intended for the information of 
members and friends of the Committee and the public. 


Respectfully submitted, 


OWEN R. LOVEJOY, 


General Secretary. 








